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THE CR-A-YOUST 



Though the cause of evil prosper, yet 'tis Truth alone 

is strong, ■ 
And albeit 'she<tfander outcast now, I see around her 

throngti-'tTn 
Troopsrof-^beimtiful tall angels, to enshleld her from all 

wrong." : 



EXTEACIS FEOM THE DIARY OF AN 
ARTIST- 



BY JACK TUPPEI 



. (Reminiscences Continued.) 

It is not a little singular that while con- 
stantly rejecting the advice of my father, 
to keep a diary, and to write down the ac- 
tualities of life, I had an irrepressible ten- 
dency to do that for dreams which I refused 
to do for facts, ^and sometimes even went 
so far as to render some of these inanities 
permanent upon paper. Are they inanities? 
As revelations, predications, and warnings, 
I have ever found them such. I always 
regarded them as wanderings of the brain ; 
and never dreamed of acting npon any 
dream. But whilst eager to explain, by 
natural causes, that marvellous significance 
which many friends (and some of my 
family) attached to them, I viewed dreams, 
notwithstanding, with interest. They were 
not the results of chance. They had ra- 
tional sequences. If I dreamed of a mad 
bull, I dreamed also that I tried to escape 
from it. Neither were they wholly un- 
connected; for one dream was sometimes 
the continuation of a former one. And 
when I come to recall (which I can vividly) 
those impressions that affected me in the 
delirium of fever, I cannot help thinking 
that they were in all respects the same as 
what I had experienced in dreams. And 
if any one, lighting upon these papers, 
should doubt of my recovery, and fancy I 
am "a little touched" now, he will not be 
more in error than those bedside attendants' 
were, who saw nothing but rambling inco- 
herence in my remarks then. I have heard 
them cite mauy of these delirious ravings 
as the mere utterance of words at random, 
whilst I remember them perfectly well, and, 
likewise; their rational significance. 

Certainly, if delirium is akin to madness, 
and dreams are akin to delirium (as I be- 
lieve from a vivid remembrance of both), 
it follows that a careful registration of 
dream-phenomena and logical investigation 
thereof, would throw some light on the 
nature of madness, and possibly point to a 
remedy, where the mind and not the brain 
is diseased. The mind? Yes — if that dis- 
position of the ideas, which enables me to 
reason and meditate, is the mind, then cer- 
tainly the mind may he diseased, though 
the soul, Or conscious principle, which tells 
me "I am I," can no more be diseased 
than it can perish. 

Now if ever these papers should get 
raked up' and read, one thing at least I am 
sure of; this part of rcy memoranda will 
scarce meet the eye of the curious, or one 
glance at least will suffice: if I thought 
otherwise, perhaps I should not go on or 
write down what I remember of those 
strange days and nights of delirium. 

No pain, but a sense sometimes of diffi- 
culty — a puzzling as of solving a problem— 
adifiicultyincommunicatingideas to others, 
not in conceiving or retaining the ideas 
themselves, but in finding fit symbols to 



express them. No doubt or uncertainty as 
to the words used, but a misgiving as to 
the objects referred, to, desired, or era- 
ployed, by way of explanation. Thus the 
weight of the bed-clothes communicating a 
sense of oppression, resulted in an abstract 
idea: it was simply one of confinement. 
"Take up the paper-weight," I said, and 
finding I was not understood, " You must 
know what a paper-weight is ; surely you 
know it confines things — remove it — itfas- 
tens this down." Propped up, wearily 
waiting the application of leeches, I was 
aware that they were applied one by one. 
I longed to have it finished — the idea 
swam up that, in printing, the types are 
applied to the paper all at once. "Why 
not," I said, " put them on as they print 
books, and have done with it?" This is 
rational, though erratic as to particulars. 
The Psychologist would understand it; but 
not understood, the. patient is (if apprehen- 
sive) terrified that he is the subject of a 
willful persecution. He is apparently dis- 
regarded by all; he is irritated, and his 
fever increased; or else, growing melan- 
choly, takes up with a fixed idea that com- 
munication with the world is cut off. 

How well I can remember a case in point, 
which happened only last year to a friend 
of mine. The physician was leaving the 
house when I arrived. " He is doing well, 
sir," said he, his great seals flying off on 
his watch chain (ns he launched himself 
into his carriage) like the knot at the end 
of a morning-star. He had scarce gone, 
"however, when the patient became so vio- 
lent, that his wife begged of me to see him, 
if only as a protection to the nurse. He 
was sitting up in be3 r with clenched fists, 
vehemently demanding " what the Master 
of the Mint thought of the flawed sove- 
reign?" "I came to tell you," I said 
(pausing, for I knew not how to go on). 
" Stop ! stop ! I must give you his own 
words, if I can recollect them ;" and by 
this time, having tried to identity myself, 
as it were, in character and circumstances 
with the man in bed, an irascible business 
person, it suggested itself that the monied 
aspect of the doctor, with his great chain 
and seals, had raised up this " Master of 
the Mint ;" the " flawed sovereign," of 
course, was the patient. I went on. "He 
says he has turned it over, and examined 
it attentively ; it is not flawed, but shaken, 
and a very little doctoring will make it 
sound." The strong man smiled childishly, 
gratitude loosening his eye-lids. "I shall 
not leave the country this week, then ?" he 
said. "No; nor next week, nor yet the 
week after," I answered — your " House" is 
too well established." Dying was only 
parting with his family. He lay down and 
slept in my presence. I am not a business 
man, "Whiteside,, but I felt with you im- 
mensely then. Your recovery was rapid ; 
yet if a man of your temper and habits, 
with your strong family affections, over- 
excited by fever, and provoked by the un- 
answered question which so. nearly con- 
cerned his family, had leaped out of window 
in despair, I could no more wonder at it 
than I can at the anguish and indignation 
which (with a less impetuous nature) I ex- 
perienced, under similar conditions. 

If, knowing little of physic, my patho- 
logical inductions are unsound, I am con- 
vinced, on the other hand, that this analysis 
of dreams, delirium, &c, is the key to a 



true psychology : a word which the world 
may scout, bnt which stands, nevertheless, 
for a reality ; a tangible reality for me, and 
one that has influenced actioD. 

I think I had by nature an equal love for 
Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and Music. If 
in the pursuit of the last, I was discouraged 
by an imperfect voice, and the first seemed 
too high for my attainment; Painting and 
Sculpture, once (and why not now?) the 
co-mates of the artist, divided me equally 
between them. In them the question of 
superiority is foolishness; the true question 
being " where-my own strength is greater?" 
It is the choice of the coestus or the spear, 
not to be decided by experiment, since 
having engaged with the one, you shall 
scarcely find strength for the other. If, 
where we had most inclination, there also, 
we had most power, even then. I should 
still be in doubt ; but so far from this 
being always the case, it is sometimes the 
converse of this. Many, it appears, have 
blundered on to" the end, busy about the 
wrong thing. Many have, now and then, 
by accident, done that well which they des- 
pise and loathe. In which case they ought, 
no question, to have taken the hint, and 
pursued, the calling they dislike. But here, 
where the balance fluctuates, and the 
weights are judged to be even, where is 
the probability of a rational decision? 
Now I know I am thinking and arguing in 
this way because, with a perfect neutrality - 
of disposition towards the two arts, I have, 
before now, upon turning my eyes inward 
upon my own mind, fancied I have discov- 
ered a greater adaptiveness for Sculpture 
evinced in the unconscious impulses of 
sleep and delirium. And, though I say this 
only in my own ear, I verily think that 
these mental phenomena (could we only 
accurately observe them) would prove a 
more efficient counsellor in the choice of a 
profession than the sagest phrenologist that 
ever manipulated a cranium. The entire 
question rests, I see, upon the possibility of 
an accurate observation, since the funda- 
mental tendencies of the mind must of ne- 
cessity be most truly exposed when it is 
left to itself, and uninfluenced by external 
objects. Let me, thei'efore, endeavor to re- 
call my driftings on that dead sea, whose 
bitter waters have not wholly bennmbed 
the memory. 

In a withdrawn region of life, dead to 
sense, and entertaining only those arche- 
typal essences which tinge things corporeal 
with intelligibility: where the material 
substance is away, and the spiritual ex- 
ponents (all that we know of things) stand 
out or vanish at the will of the conscious 
" identity," where the tree, or the brute, or 
the man, starts up in the- mind's eye, or 
passes when the mind wills it, not held 
Jhere by its " material brother;" and where 
the qualities, " good," "bad," "graceful," 
and "beautiful" — no longer qualities — have 
unique existence. In this remote region, 
bordering on death and night, I saw the 
ghosts of the world pass before me. 

And I built up dun amphitheatres, where 
the Athletes of mind contended. Hate 
grappled with fear ; fear and the phantom 
jealousy ; and suspicion struck on all sides 
through a cloud. Vassal to the absolute 
"Will, they came, and they went. But re- 
bellion began ; sounds of unseen feet in the 
intraluminous antres; clash, and wind of 
shields; murmuring of leaves; or the sea 
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brimming in heavily. . Now they came un- 
bidden, and vanished reluctantly— they 
were gazed away by force. Not my will, 
I thought, but my eye moved them : so I 
stared mountains into sky ; and marble into 
sky.; — enthroned statu es— statues of power 
and purpose, girded with sliding lightning, 
defying eyes to move them, sat gazing 
through their hands, listening to the insur- 
gent noises. It was a stirring — a whisper 
of perfricating atoms — the wheezy ferment 
of matter — an outcry of children — the snap 
and burst of harp-strings — light — pain — the 
world ; and a knowledge of day and night. 

How do I know that these images mean 
nothing ? How do I know that each of us 
has not his own dreams to dream, and no 
other? Has any one remembered — will 
any one tell me his dreams and delirious 
wanderings, that I may compare, analyze, 
and identify the peculiarities of each? 
Would not the flower of all plants mean 
nothing if the flower of all plants were the 
same? I think so; and if some mental 
botanist would only examine and compare 
these effervescences of mind, I cannot help 
thinking that its history might be as legible 
in the dream, as that of a plant is in the 
flower. 

However it be, I shall keep my own 
counsel,, and trust to those blind motions 
toward Sculpture meaning something. 

I soon, began to sit up and read, expe- 
riencing a feeling of rejuvenescence, which 
has accompanied my subsequen t recoveries. 
It seemed as, one by one, my limbs re- 
sumed their functions, that I was revisiting 
an old house ; looking into room after room, 
and going down passages where sunbeams 
dance dustily through keyholes — the shut- 
ters not yet open — with a child ever run- 
ning before me. A living remembrance of 
childhood awakened at these times; and 
illnesses, bequeathing from one to the other, 
a fresh, green, infantine reality, are hardly 
unwelcome, if not longed for. Now the 
world thickens to solidity, and w«Ils off 
myself from myself. 

I think what' a havoc those Townley 
marbles had made of it: how they had 
knocked about my early "naturalisms" and 
realisms, substituting a remote ideal, grand 
in its distance from fact. How I sat up in 
bed, and preferred, as I read it, Thomson's 
Ooriolanus to Shakespeare's I how Idreamed 
of Greece, in marble; Rome, in bronze; 
and Tiber running in geometric waves ! 

I wish some one would tell me what he 
thought of statues, at first! statues, not 
sculpture; sculpture is too far advanced; 
we distinguish styles, too, and it is quite 
another thing. What I would get at, is the 
idea which possesses one when he first sees 
a " marble man." I believe, with me, a 
statue was a "statue absolute;" and that 
whether it was natural Greek, or unnatural 
Roman, I should no more have thought of 
questioning its accuracy than I should have 
dreamed of a rock being wrong. I think 
I was a little, hut a little, in advance of this 
sentiment when, sitting on my bed, I read 
Thomson, to a bronze accompaniment : as 
well as for a while after, and until I had 
copied several demigods, faans, and other 
articles; and found them, like my tree 
studies, a little monotonous. Certainly the 
Elgin marbles had not this charm. They 
might have been natural, but they lacked 
the fascination: perhaps they were too 



natural, too like men and women to be 
startling. 
I think there is something in the fact of 

a "man made of stone," or a "landscape 
done in paint," that impresses us with a 
wonderful feeling, if the resemblance to 
nature is remote. For let it be so just and 
accurate as to inveigle us. into the subject, 
and'we take an interest in the persons and 
passions portrayed, too great to think of 
the portraiture; and, like the old woman 
in the pit of the theatre, long to scratch 
out the eyes of that viltian on the stage, 
who is no one but David — Garrick I Is it 
not, for this reason, that the unversed in 
Art stand gazing at the bronze rocking- 
horse which carries Charles I., or a termi- 
nal bust o? Bacchus, where the human sem- 
blance grows wonderfully out of the un- 
wronght stone, reminding us still that 'tis 
all stone, and holding the wonder in view? 
Is there not much of the " unwrought" 
and " terminal" wound up inextricably with 
all that statuary the unversed admire? 
And is not this dissimilitude, much or 
little, but unavoidably present in all works 
of Art, the very thing which makes it Art. 
and distinguishes it from nature and fact? 
Is it not the ding-dong of rhyme, and the 
rhythm of metre in Pope, which I used 
to take for poetry itself? And is there not 
something of this in all poetry — in the 
Psalms and in poetic prose? Is it not 
the "art of art," given in an overdose to 
the unpoetical to make them sensible of 
poetry ? This, I think, must be the charm 
of sculptnre which impresses us on the first 
acquaintance. But how much of this dis- 
similitude to nature is necessary and ad- 
missible in art, will be difficult, I see, to 
determine. Certainly, a rough-hewn sta- 
tue is too unlike nature to suffice, whilst, on 
the other hand, it appears that some sculp- 
ture is too- natural to be strongly impres- 
sive. Now there is no one to help me! 
The artists, I know, won't think, but work. 
The critics, I read, ai;e erudite and recon- 
dite; with learned divisions, bipartite and 
tripartite ; hut, beginning where the diffi- 
culty is greatest, they build up on that 
foundation an unintelligible mountain, 
covered with a verdure of poetry,, and 
sprouting poetical suggestions, which, 
though they stand gracefully there, would 
look as absurd in painting and sculpture, 
as a fish standing up. on its tail. 
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(Concluded.) 

The next dayj and the day after, the 
mask conducted Franz to the most impor 

tant monuments of the city, introducing 
him everywhere with the most inexplicable 
facility, and explaining all that met their 
eyes with remarkable clearness, always re- 
vealing wonderful depths of knowledge and 
feeling. He knew not which to admire the 
most, the mind that could so fully compre- 
hend all things, or the heart which inter- 
mingled with all its thoughts such beauti- 
ful traits of sensibility. That which in him 
formerly existed merely as fancy soon be- 
came an absorbing sentiment. Curiosity 
had led him to an acquaintance with the 
mask; it was astonishment which sealed 



its continuance. Afterwards the custom 
of meeting it every' night became for him 
an absolute necessity. Notwithstanding 
that the words of the unknown were al- 
ways grave, and sometimes sad, Franz found 
in them an indefinable charm which drew 
him to her more and more, and' he would 
not have closed his eyes at daylight, if, dur- 
ing the night he could not have heard her 
sighs, or witnessed her tears. He enter- 
tained a respect so sincere and profound for 
the dignity and suffering he imagined -he 
discovered in her, that he had not yet 
thought of asking, or daring to think of re- 
moving her mask, nor to mention her name. 
As she had not requested his own, 'he 
would have blushed to show himself more, 
curious and more indiscreet, and he there-, 
fore resolved to rely upon her disposition, 
instead of his own importunity. She seem- 
ed to appreciate the delicacy of his con- 
duct, and to be grateful' accordingly, for at 
each interview she evinced towards .him, 
more trust and sympathy. Although there, 
had not yet been uttered between them ohe. 
single word of love, Franz still had reason, 
to believe that she was aware, of -his pas- 
sion, and disposed to respond to it. His; 
hopes seemed as if sufficient for his happU 
ness, and when he felt conscious of a keener- 
desire to know her whom he had already^ 
installed the mistress of his heart, his ima;-, 
gination, assisted and strengthened by what" 
he saw around him, painted her so perfect 
and so beautiful, that he almost dreaded^ 
the moment when her countenance should. 
be revealed to him. ■ . , iV r 

One night as they wandered together 
under the colonnade of St. Mark, the mask-, 
ed woman stopped Franz in front of a pic-; 
ture representing a girl kneeling before the, 
patron saint of both city and church . i 

"What do you think of that girl?" said\. 
she to him, after haying allowed him timQ, 
to regard the painting. ■- - 

" It is," replied he, " the most marvel-?, 
lous beauty that one could see, or even con-; 
ceive of; the inspired soul of the artist has, 
indeed rendered its divine expression,, but: 
the model can only exist in heaven." : ', ; ,; -•, 

The masked woman warmly pressed, the; 
hand of Franz. " For myself," she resum- 
ed, "I know no face more beautiful than 
that of the noble St. Mark, and I could' lpve- 
only that man who is its Jiving counter- 
part." . . ; V; 

Upon hearing these words Franz turned, 
pale, and trembled as if seized with a yer-. 
tigo: he had just recognized that the face 
of the saint bore to his own the most per,-; 
feet resemblance. He fell upon his knees, 
before the unknown, and without the pow?, 
er of expressing the simplest word, he seized 
her hand and 'bathed it with tears. 

" Now do I know that thou belongest to, 
me," said she to him. with a voice full o£ 
emotion, "and that thou art worthy of 
knowing and possessing me. * To-morrow,, 
at the ball at the Servilio Palace!" ,'-._..; 

She left him as before, but without utter;- 
ing the sacramental words — so to sayr^ 
which ended the converse of previous 
nights. Franz, beside himself with joy, 
wandered about the city the entire day 
without the power of stopping. He gazed 
upward at the sky, smiled at the laguues, 
saluted the houses, and spoke to the winds: 
those who met him believed him crazy, aud 
showed their belief by their looks. He 4>b- 
I served it, and laughed at the folly of people 



